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In the Hurry of Printing, the following typo- 
graphical Errors have eſcaped the Editor's Notice. 


Page q, line 10, ! of © plain natural inferen- 
ces read < plain, and natural inferences, 


Page * line 15, inſtead f principles, with 
which, read _* principles, of which, 


Page 10, line 18, inſtead of as I fear I have 
already treſpaſs d, read * I am fearful of 
treſpaſſing, ! ; | 


— 


Ps. 11. line 12. inflead of” « the fulleſt as well 
as fair, read . the fulleſt as well as faireſt. 
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My Good Lord, 


take, in treſpaſſing on your 
Lordſhip's time and other avocations, by 
entreating your patient peruſal of the fol- 


lowing thoughts upon our late American 


diſturbances, which, tho' ſubſided tor the 
TY preſent, 
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CXX Shall offer you no: apology for 
5 the liberty I am now about o 
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. 
preſent, will, I am bold to declare, 
ſome time or other rekindle with tre- 


doubled fury. Many and great have 
been the ſtruggles betwixt my vanity, 


and prudence, on the ſubject of commu- 


nicating them much ſooner to my friends, 
as they were wrote ſo early as the begin- 
ning of January laſt——By the firſt I 
was prompted to write them, and by the 


latter I was deterr'd from publiſhing them, 


upon a report then propagated abroad, 
which check'd my ardor and reſolution 
on that head. The report was in effect, 
that Mr. P. had publickly declared his 
diſapprobation totally of that meaſure of 
government as unconſtitutional, and that 
he was, determined, at the meeting of 


parliament, fully to prove and expoſe the 
ſame. This declaration, from ſuch a 


quarter, did not fail to intimidate me 


from any farther progreſs in, or thought 


upon the ſubject: As I doubted not but 
my ſentiments would be, by that honor- 


able Gentleman, fully exploded ; and a 
very ſatisfactory. definition given, of the 


origin, 


F 4 
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origin, and foundation of our govern 


ment thoroughly inveſtigated, with the 
fatal conſequences naturally reſulting from 
this ſame meaſure, I indeed expected 
a very learned, and convictive diſqui- 
ſition of the deſign, utility, and end of 
all civil inſtitations, argued upon relative, 
and not general principles of liberty, 
from whence fair conſequences, and con- 
clufions might be deduced, appoſite to 
our own happy ſyſtem of government. 
J looked for a clear expoſition of ſuch 
authorities in our political eſtabliſhment, 
and economy, collated with our ancient 
records, and fundamental ſtatutes, by 
which the right of taxing our colonies 
was thence clearly proved unconſtitutional. 
In ſhort I conceived a doctrine eſtabliſhed 
upon principles adapted to civil ſociety, 
and not * conſonant to the natural rights 
of mankind uncivilized, and unreſtrained 
by the laws, and power of magiſtracy. 


Upon this plauſible, tho' imaginary 
preſumption, I impatienfly waited the 
iſſue 


= 
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iſſue of that great man's examination of 

this momentous ſubject, which I thought 

likely to expoſe the fallacy, and futility 

of my own opinions ; and which I had 
determined, on the firſt conviction there» 

of, to have committed to the flames. 

This Conſideration deterr d me from 
communicating to my friends theſe fe 

remarks, untill I had ſeen Mr. P.'s ſenti- 

ments on the ſubject. At length, my 

good Lord, my curioſity has been grati- 

; fied, tho my expectations haye been 
moſt amazingly diſappointed, Partu- 

riunt Montes. Your Lordſhip may gueſs 

my ſurpriſe, when on peruſal of this ex- 
traordinary ſpeech, in lieu of theſe found, 
argumentative truths, I found only ſpe- 

culative opinions, founded upon general 
principles, incompatible with the very 

; 5 exiſtence of government, and well being 
=_ of ſociety : mere ſophiſtical arguments, 
* incapable of being ever reduced into 
practice, delivered with a degree of pre- 


ſumption unrecorded in hiſtory. 


& 
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In this oration, I am bold to aſſert, 
Mr. P. has erected his own Fiat as the 
ſtandard of Infallibility, to which, all 
perſons who do not implicitly ſubſcribe 
their faith, are by him treated with the 
moſt ayowed contempt. And of this 
oration, I will alſo venture to ſoy, a very 
| ſmall part has any tendency to, or relation 
with the grand ſubject in debate. His 
digreſſions, which are many, and abound- 
ing with Pleonaſms, are expreſſive only 
of his commendations on himſelf and 
abuſe of others, and no way applicable 
to the point in agitation. Of this I will 
beg leave to produce to your Lordſhip 
one or two inſtances. What ſympathy, 
in the name of wonder, ſubſiſted between 
his German war (as he calls it) and the 
preſent confuſion in America? Or what 
had his ſeeking merit where ever it was 
to be found, with a long detail of his 
own exploits in adminiſtration, to do with. 
the right of taxing the colonies? Surely 
Mr. P. muſt have entertained rather an 
unfavourable opinion of the H. of C. to 


have 
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have attempted paſſing upon them ſuch 
idle fuſtian. I come next to the abuſive 
part of his ſpeech, and ſorry I am firſt to 
obſerve the little reſpect he has there paid 
to the members of our eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion“ the Church, (God bleſs it) 
has but 'a poor pittance, ” is a language 
admiſſible only in the moſt private com- 
panies; but in a publick aſſembly of the 
nation; in full and ſolemn debate, it is 
ſo flagrant a breach of decency and de- 
corum, as can admit of no extenuation. 
Vain is the attempt of magiſtracy to curb, 
or reſtrain the licentiouſneſs ſo predomi- 
nant amongſt the inferior rank of men 
in this country, when gentlemen publick- 
ly deliver their ridicule of the members 
of that religion, which has been ever 
conſidered,” by the wiſdom of our fore- 
fathers, as the moſt actuating influence 
on the morals of the inferior claſs of 
mankind. The peers of the realm he 
has likewiſe introduced with an apparent 
flight, unmerited, and unjuſt for 


tho their revenues may be found unequal 
O to 


a, 

to the greater body of commons in this 
kingdom, they are notwithſtanding very 
far from being ſo contemptible, as to 
deſerve ſo diſproportionate, and diſte- 
ſpectful a compariſon.— I do not mean, 

my Lord, to inſinuate any harſh or in- 
jurious interpretations of Mr. P;'s words, 
which perhaps were never included in his 
meaning—I have only pointed out the 
moſt plain natural inferences. deduceable 
from his on arguments, which | ought 
to have been delivered with-more caution, 
and leſs appearance of intentional offence, 
more eſpecially as they ſavour much of 
republican principles, with which that 
gentleman has been too frequently accu- 
ſed,——Your Lordſhip will do me the 
juſtice to acknowledge that I have often 
ſtood forth the profeſs'd;tho'. feeble ad- 
vocate to Mr. P. whenever I have thought 
his Conduct has been arraign'd by in- 
competent or partial judges, upon ground- 
leſs or frivolous accuſations; but upon 
this occaſion I cannot pay compliments 
to popular delufion at the expence of my 
B under- 


610 
underſtanding, by ſubſcribing my faith 
to their extravagant approbation of this 
ſpeech. If a collective body has not 
eſcaped the laſh of his cenſorial inquiſi- 

tion, it is not to be wondered at, that 
individuals have likewiſe undergone the 
fame fate. In one ſingle breath he has 
preſumed to condemn in a lump, with- 
out any examination of particulars, every 
meaſure, as erroneous, adopted, and 
carried into execution by Mr. G——-'$ 
adminiſtration, —— this is authority 
with a witneſs; it is in ſhort, my Lord, 
nothing more nor leſs than Lord Peter's 
loaf, which is very good mutton, or any 
thing elle he pleaſes, which if you 
don't believe may the Lord d mn you. 


I ſhall now conclude this ſubject, as I 
fear I have already treſpaſſed too much 

on your Lordſhip's kind indulgence, with 
ſome few remarks on that gentleman's 
refin d ſophiſtry, or ſubtilty th evading 

the queſtion. Mr. Ge, in the ſup- 
y port and illuſtration of his argument, 
—— did 
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did think proper to introduce ſome autho- 


rities from our ſtatutes, &c. at which 


Mr. P. has taken great offence becauſe 
he was not prepared to anſwer them, 
and therefore treats them with the moſt 
virulent contempt ; © I came not here 
* armed at all points with law caſes, and 
ce acts of parliament, -&c, &c.” I ask 


why he did not come better prepared ? 


had he not timely notice of the matter 
to be debated? or was it not a ſubject 
which required the fulleſt as well as fair 
diſcuſſion ? Were not the authorities of 
our conſtitution the-beſt means of inveſti- 
gating the ſubject? or was his ſole 72 
dixit to be the definitive ſentence, from 


whence lay no appeal? In his long 


preamble about miniſters, deduced from 
many years backwards, all which tend 
nothing to the purpoſe, he concludes 
with obſerving that none of them ever 
thought of taxing America. And what 
then? Does it follow that the meaſure 


muſt be wrong, becauſe never adopted 
by . miniſters? this is ſurely 


B 2 begging 
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( 12 ) 
begging the queſtion. But that no ſuch 
concluſion will follow I will venture to 
affirm : on the contrary, it is much more 
natural -to ſuppoſe that former miniſters 
forbore to lay any taxes on the colonies 
from a knowledge of their poverty, and 
inability to raiſe them: and not from 
any doubt of their right, which it is pre- 
ſumable never once engaged their 
thoughts : and this ſuppoſition is ground- 
ed on the acknowledged incapacity of the 
Americans to contribute to the ſupport 
of government till ſince this war, where- 
* * have been luck ee gainers. 


A little hon) this curious hiſtorical 
and critical account of miniſters, he ſays, 
<<, the' gentleman, (meaning Mr. G—— ) 
te tells us of many that have been 
te taxed, and yet not repteſented; the 
India company, Merchants, Stock- hold- 
e ers, Manufacturers, ſurely many of 
tt theſe are repreſented in other capaci- 
« ties, as owners of lands or freemen 
« of baroughs. But they are all Iubabi- 


« fans, 


( 13 ) 


te tants, and as ſuch are virtually repre- ; 


* ſented.” And why? becauſe truly, 


* they have connections with thoſe that 


do elect, and they have influence over 
„ them.” Happy concluſion indeed! 


but will not this argument be found e- 


qually valid, with reſpect to the Ameri- 


cans? whoſe connections with, and in- 
fluence in the city of London, and every 


trading, and manufacturing city or town 
in this kingdom muſt, from the very na- 
ture of their commerce, be ever power- 
ful. And are they not as ſubjefFs under 
one, and the ſame government, and 
bound by the ſame laws, as virtually re- 
preſented; as if they were Inhabitants of 
the ſame country? Can mere local di- 
ſtinctions cauſe any alteration in a ſyſtem 
of government, plan'd for the general 
good- of the- mother country, without 
reference to particular caſes, which could 
not by the wiſdom of our anceſtors have 
been foreſeen, nor of courſe provided 
for? Surely if virtual repreſentation has 
any meaning whatever, it muſt be equally 

bindin s 
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( 24. } 
binding in both caſes. I would not be 
bere thought, my good Lord, to enter 
into the merits of the ſubject-I mean 
only to expoſe the futility of ſuch ſophiſti- 
cal refinements, which tend more to the 
exerciſe) of the tongue, than an enquiry 
into the truth, and ſerve: only to miſlead 
the judgment of thoſe who from incapa- 
city; or inattention, do not give them- 
ſelves the trouble of n their 
contents. 


That this ſeems rather to be the ten · 
dency of that celebrated oration, I ſub- 
mit to the conſideration of all impartial 
judges: the arguments of which are too 
general, and ſophiſtical, the inferences 
are inconcluſive, and unſupported by any 
other than the honourable gentleman's 
own authority—the refined diſtinctions 
therein made, between taxation and legi- 
giſlation are, at leaſt impolitic i not chi- 
merical, as taxation muſt be allowed the 
very eſſence, and ſpirit of legiſlation, and 
the e a all- parliamentary au- 
< thority, 


thority, without which the ſoverei ignty of 
this country muſt be ever held precarious; 
Nor do I think ſuch diſtinctions deduce- 
able from, ot authorized by the true 
ſpirit of out conſtitution.—1 ſay, pirii 
of our conſtitution; becauſe; conſtitution 
alone is a word ſeldom or ever argued . 
upon with juſtice, as it is ſeldom or ever - 
impartially or fundamentally conſidered. 
Votaries for arbitrary, or republican prin 
ciples, ate never at a loſs for authorities; 
collectible from the many accidental re- 
volutions in our government, to give a 
colour to their opinions. ,, Arguments and 
examples, however extravagant on both 
ſides, the. queſtion, are frequently intro- 
duced to enforce new fangled doctrines 
too often ſuggeſted by whim, or CAPrighs 


\ 1 have thut far endeavoured to explain 
my free, and candid opinion of that great 
man's arguments upon. this occaſion, which 
have met with ſo general an approbation. 
——It may, perhaps, be thought pre- 
ſumption in me, to examine a point of 

ſuch 


(16 ) 

ſuch weight in competition with a gen- 
tleman of ſuch eminent abilities as Mr. P: 
but as I have. the happineſs to live in a 
free country, where the liberty to ſcruti- 
nize every meaſure of publick concern 
is the acknowledged birth-right of every 
Briton, I flatter myſelf that theſe diſ- 
paſſionate remarks will not be thought 
ſo impertinent. Happy 1 ſhall be if 
they be found to merit your Lordſhip's 
approbation, and forry;tho' not difpleaſed; 
if not OY of ſuch effec. 


4 


Having now fully explain'd my FIN 
ments with regard to Mr. P.'s diſcuſſion 
of this ſubject, I ſhall: now beg leave to 
deliver my free and candid Remarks 
upon an event which has for ſome time 
paſt engroſs d publick ſpeculation ;.and 
firſt I ſhall examine that ſyſtem ' of 
politicks, reſpecting thoſe colonies which 
has apparently prevail'd amongſt us for 
ſome years paſt; from whence may be 
traced thoſe unhappy conſequences which 
have given birth to theſe unexpected 
com- 


„ 

commotions. It is at preſent my lord 
an enquiry of the utmoſt importance, 
and as fuch challenges our particular 
regard: for remedies can never be 
judiciouſly, or ſafely adminiſtered, unleſs 
the cauſe of the diſtemper be thoroughly 
underſtood'; and the preſent diſeaſe, 
unleſs a ſpeedy remedy be applied, will 
prove deſperate, and in the end fatal to 
this W 1 1 


I mal enter its no diſcuſſion of that 
meaſure, as to its expediency and propriety, 
which has unfortunately cauſed this pre- 
cipitate rebellion, I ſhall only conſider 
this ſubje& in a political light reſpeting 
this country, and, in as much, regard 
our American colonies as deriving their 
exiſtence from this coun try, and conſe= 
quently bound to obey, as well as con- 
tribute to the ſupport of its government. 
An attention to their charters I conceive 
alſo to be no longer obligatory when 
found repugnant to the intereſts and 


wellfare of this kingdom. 
C I would 


un 

I would not however have it abſurdly 
infer'd from hence, that. I think no re- 
gard is to be paid to ſuch privileges — 
They are in my opinion, the baſis on 
which private ſecurity is eſtabliſhed ; and 
ſhould not be wantonly, or arbitrarily 
enfringed upon. But on the other hand, 
it is equally abſurd to imagine that 
charters inconſiderately granted by any 
prince, or thro' the inſtigation of a 
corrupt adminiſtration, to ſerve perhaps 
only temporary purpoſes, can be eſteemed 
binding upon poſterity, when found 
incompatible with the intereſt of the 
mother country. To admit the validity 
of. this opinion, it is neceſſary to allow 
a knowledge of futurity, or exemption 
from error, as invariably beſtow'd by 
. providence, upon all princes, and ſtateſ- 
men ; as times and circumſtances may 
either eſſentially alter the purpoſes, for 
which ſuch immunities were conceded, 
or be productive of unforeſeen ill con- 
ſequences. Such will be found, by all 
conſiderate, and impartial men, to be 
thoſe 
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(49 '} 
thoſe * charters, upon which the Ameri- 
cans ground the cauſe of their preſent 


diſobedience to a law, enacted by a 
Britiſh parliament, for the ſupport of 


that government which has expended 
millions to protect them in all times of 
their diſtreſs. | 


C 2 1 140 : 


— 
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* I cannot find, upon a peruſal of thoſe ſeveral 
charters, any clauſe whatever, which exempts the 
ſubjects in America from the juriſdiction of the 
Britiſh parliament ;- but, as the power of taxing 


our colonies has been diſputed, upon principles of 


Magna Charta “ as their not being repreſented in 
that parliament,” I have inveſtigated that great 
authority, and can find no ſuch meaning whatever: 
all that Magna Charter delivers, which has any 


relation to that purport, is, that the King en- 


„ gages not to raiſe any money on his ſubjects, 


© but with the concurrence of the ſtates of the | 


4 realm.” The ſtates of the realm may be virtually 


conſidered the repreſentatives of the whole Britiſh | 


nation, both at home and abroad; but cannot 


ſurely individually —as is evidently known in the 


. 


caſe of the Roman Catholicks, who, tho' ſubjects 
to the crown of Great Britain, are expreſsly for- 


bid the right of voting for repreſentatives in par- 


liament, and are not ithſtanding ' taxed with the 


reſt of the nation. 


1.9 

By too favorable an attention to the 
proſperity and increaſe of thoſe colonies, 
government upon a fair retroſpection of 
her own conduct, will appear acceſſary 
towards this premature attempt of the 
Americans to ſhake; aft the juriſdiction 
of this country; a conduct founded 
upon principles fayourable to our trade, 
and manufactories, which, as being 
productive of moſt popularity, have 
principally engaged the attention of 
adminiſtration. For it is become an 
eſtabliſhed maxim of late years, to 
which the ſentiments of moſt orders, 
and degrees of men have been but too 
generally ſubſcribed; . That the great- 
s neſs of a ſtate depends on the extent, 
« and ſecurity of its commerce; and 
« becomes powerful in proportion to 
« the riches of its private members.“ 
This maxim which I believe, will be 
found, upon a- ſtrict ſcrutiny to admit 
of many exceptions, has been eſtabliſhed 
without reſerve, or limitation : . upon the 
foundation of which have been fabricated 
h almoſt 


({ 28* N | 
almoſt all government tnexdarcl for ſome 
wars paſt, Our commerce, ever fince 
the adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
has been gradually increaſing to the 
amazing emolument of private indi- 
viduals, whilſt the publick credit has 
been gradually ſinking thro' the enor- 
mous expences attending the ſupport of 
the ſame. The riches of private men 
have been introductive of luxury, that 
grand promoter of diſſolute manners, 
but not contributory to leſſen one ſhilling 
of the publick debt, but rather de- 
ſtructive of all + love and regard for the 
public. 


* „ —_— — 
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'* According to an accurate calculation made by 
the author of the General View of England, it 
appears, that from the year 1751, the balance of 
exchange has been one year with another at leaſt 
three hugdred thouſand pounds againſt England : 
and that it has been entirely by borrowing, that 
the intereſt of the ſums, owed by her abroad, has 
been paid, 


+ Woeful experience can teſtify how much the 
late raging thirſt after riches has alienated the 


bs 


({ 226 } | 
After all; this boaſted ſuperiority re- 


by an ingenious * writer to be altogether. 
imaginary: © That (to make uſe of his 
© own words) it is no more than a vain 
« phantom begot, and ufher'd into the 
« world by erroneous ideas on the 


te eſſence of commerce. And that when 


« jt was computed how much the 


« territorial income of the Engliſh 


« might perhaps amount to, the whole 
« produce of their trade would be found 
to be ſwallowed up ein it.“ 


- How 


— 
* * - 


affections of private men from the publick, in the 


moſt ſcandalous general monopolies, ſo frequent of 
late years, to the great prejudice of the publick ; 


the receivers. of publick money, are countenanced 
by the time; to become down right plunderers, and 
the debt of the nation is now become a ſure ſource 


of profit to private individuals. TheſE are the 
happy effects reſulting from a too general attention 
to commerce; our minds are contracted and de- 
baſed to the laſt degree, our liberality is confined 
to ſelf, on which we laviſh thouſands, whilſt we 
grudge to ſupply the ſmalleſt wants of the publick. 


*. Author of a General View of England, 


ſulting from commerce, has been affirmed 


( 23 ) 

How well he has ſupported this hy- 
potheſis, your lordſhip I. muſt beg leave 
to refer to the work itſelf for the 
gratification of your curioſity, if excited; 
I neither adopt altogether that author's 
ſentiments, nor think myſelf reſponſible 
for any illuſtration of the ſame ; the 
examination of which, would require 
more time than is conſiſtent with my 
preſent deſign. It is however an enquiry | 
worthy the attention of every well- 
wither to his country; and tho' partial, 
and void of reaſon as that work may in 
many parts be found, it conveys not- 
withſtanding hints, which, by a judici- 
ous application, might be made con- 
ducive to the good of this kingdom. It 
ſuffices at preſent, for me to ſhew the 
ill effects reſulting from a too blind re- 
gard for this doctrine, . which has in⸗ 
fatuated us to graſp at a greater extent 
of dominion, than we are able to main- 
tain. 


A greeable 
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A greeable to this favourite maxim have 
thoſe colonies ever been moſt partially 
conſidered ; their territory, commerce, 
and power extended, and eſtabliſhed, by 
a total expulſion of all foreign enemies, 
who were undoubtedly the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument government could have been 
furniſhed with, for the preſervation of 
that neceſſary reliance on their mother 
country. The unexpected removal of 
this bar to their independency, to which 
the ſucceſſes of this war have moſt 
effectually contributed, has flattered them 
in this haſty and premature oppoſition 
to the juriſdiction of a Britiſh parliament: 
which may ſerve to open the eyes of out 
rulers, with reſpect to their future de- 
ſigns; for a belief that America will 
remain in ſubjection to Great Britain any 
longer than rendered incapable of aſſum- 
ing an independency, is too abſurd to 
be admitted. Inſtead thereof of pro- 
moting the vaſt increaſe of our colonies, 


by a too general indulgence to their 
trade 
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trade and manufactories, to the * rival- 


ſhip of this country, policy pointed out 
an evident neceſſity for reſtraining that 
exorbitancy of power; and which ſhould | 
have been the invariable object, for years 


paſt, of miniſterial conſideration: 


This doctrine, I 4m well aware, will 


rtouſe the clamours of the trading part of 


this nation againſt me, from that natural 
connection, which, throughout life ſub- 
fiſts, betwixt intereſt aud opinion ; as 
whatever is found incompatible with the 


former, is but too apt to meet with the 


diſapprobation of the latter. Nor will 
there be wanting others to eſpouſe a 


cauſe, which has been ſo favorably en- 


tertained by this age. 
D Commerce 


—_—. 


In the ſupport of this fact, I need only in- 
ſtance that unaccountable inattention of admini- 


ftration to the prodigious increaſe of ſhip-building, 


of late years, in America, to the manifeſt prejudice 
of that moſt valuable branch of buſineſs amongft 
ourſelves, the very bulwark of this nation. 
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Commerce is a ſubje& too popular to 
be eaſily diſcountenanced in this king- 
dom; nor indeed would I be underſtood 
to inſinuate any denial of its utility, 
under wiſe regulations, and proper re- 
ſtrictions. But on the other hand I 
cannot admit it as the ſole ſupport of 
government, and baſis of it grandeur 
and power; nor 1s hiſtory productive of 
any authorities, for the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a maxim; on the contrary, upon 
an impartial review. of hiſtory we ſhall 
be furniſh'd with more examples of its 
deſtruQtive, than ſalutary effects upon * 
antient governments.' But to return to 


my 


—————. 


*The moſt illuſtrious period of the Roman 
greatneſs, if we credit hiſtory, was that, during 
the ſeveral punic wars, e er the extent of conqueſts 
had furniſh'd the Romans with the means of en- 
riching themſelves with the ſpoils of the ſubjected 
provinces in that Era, the private was intimately 
connected with the publick good; becauſe there 
then ſubſiſted no temptations to avarice, which the 
lucrative profits of their rich provinces afterwards 
introduced, by which, individuals were enrich'd 
to that degree, as to become obnoxious to the 

| common 
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my ſubject. Our anceſtors, from a 
thorough conviction of the depravity of 
human nature, and experience of mans 
variable diſpoſition, wiſely foreſaw the 


expediency of fettering obedience . with 


neceflity, without which government 
could never have been eſtabliſhed ; they 
judiciouſly conſidered Fear, and not any 
moral obligation, as the predominant and 
actuating principle of every ſubmiſſion 
to authority: and; in conſequence of this 


neceſſary policy, ever exacted a rigid re- 


ſpect for the idea of magiſtracy, and 
puniſh'd in examplary manner all dif- 
| D 2 regard 


* 
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common wealth——as many, in M. Anthony's © 


time were put into proſcriptien on account of their 
exorbitant wealth; notwithſtanding, the ſtate it- 


ſelf, through the luxury of its members, became 


poorer and weaker, And at laſt, from an inca- 


pacity to maintain in ſubjection its vaſt extent of 


territorial dominion, was totally annihilated, 
The reputation of argriculture, was, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeveral convulſions by which that ſtate 
became diſtracted, ſtill buoyant to the laſt; and tho? 
more honour'd and diſtinguiſh'd in the Adoleſcency 
of the Republick, was yet creditable, even in the 
difipating reigns of the emperors. 
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regard for its authority But we, in 
this age of abandoned licentiouſneſs, have 


releaſed obedience from the ſhackles of 


neceſſity, and ſuffer her to roam at large 
at the arbitrary will of diſcretion Such 
at leaſt will our conduct appear with 
reſpect to our coloniſts; who have in this 
recent inſtance of their ingratitude but 


too fatally evinced the truth of theſe 


obſervations: As their oppoſition to the 
Stamp Duty carries with it the moſt 
manifeſt ſymptoms of contempt for their 
Mother Country, the natural tho' ſad 
effects of a blind indulgence. For with+ 
out waiting the reſult of repreſentation 
to this parliament for a redreſs of their 
grievances (even allowing the Stamp- 


Duty to be one) they have boldly, and 


in defiance to this government, aſſumed 


to themſelves the powers both of judge 
and executioner. Can it then be ima- 
gined that America will think herſelf 


bound by. moral obligation to pay any 


future obedience to Great-Britain diſ- 


advantageous to herſelf? No. Fear 
| and 
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and her Intereſt have hitherto been the 
motives of her ſubmiſſion. The firſt 
we have moſt indiſcretely removed, by 
giving them a ſole and indiſputable poſ- 
ſeſſion of territory, capable of contend- 
ing ſoyereignty with the world ; the 

latter they will take care to remove 
whenever a probability ariſes of its. ſuf- 
fering by us, and of its deriving greater 
* emoluments from an intercourſe with 
foreign powers, who by granting more 
indulgences to the ſame, than may be 
found 


_ 
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* Experience has already given teſtimony to 
this truth, as it can be made appear beyond re- 
futation, that notwithſtanding ſeveral acts of par- 
liament have been made for controuling the com- 
merce of the coloniſts, and confining it within ſuch 
| bounds as the legiſlature thought moſt conducive 
to the intereſts of government, a ſettled courſe of 
traffick has been carried on for ſeveral years laſt 
paſt by our ſubjects in America to French ports, 
to which their veſſels have ſailed direftly, laden with 
pitch, train oil, timber trees, and plank for ſhip- 
building, logwood, furs, naval ſtores, and ſundry 
other commadities, and have returned back again 
without ever- touching in Great Britain, with 
goods of the growth and manufacture of ** 
and — foreign nations. 
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ſound compatible with the intereſt of this 
country, ' will not fail to detach them 
from every reliance on, or connection 
with us whatever, 


By yielding up therefore to eur colo- 
nies a ſole and excluſive right of taxing 
themſelves, government, I am bold to 
aſſert, ſacrifices the only ſovereignty eſ- 
ſential towards the continuance of their 
dependency, as it cannot but be allow- 
ed by all impartial, and diſpaſſionate 
men, that by ceding to them this grand 
privilege, government is totally incapa- 
citated from taxing them at all, and ſure- 
ly, a very little acquaintance with human 
nature is neceſſary, to evince the abſurdity 

of ſuppoſing, that America will pay an 
| implicit obedience to Great Britain upon 
principles of natural duty only, when the 
latter has virtually loſt the power of | 
controuling the former. What ſecurity 
then will this country have for the Ame- 
ricans future obedience? for to their 
generoſity, and not obligation, muſt the 

| requiſitions 
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requiſitions of government in futurum be 
addreſſed, and probable is the ſuſpicion, 
that they will hereafter claim, as an 
| appendage to this great immunity, 4 
right of examining the neceſſities of 
adminiſtration, e er they will be brought 
to a conſent of granting any relief to 
the ſame. 


In ſhort if the power of contributing 
towards the ſupport of this government 
is rendered thus optional, and diſcreti- 
onary with the coloniſts, it requires but 
little penetration to foreſee a ſeperation of 
intereſts betwixt Great-Britain and Ame- 
rica; a Conſequence of the moſt fatal 
tendency to the diſſolution of this great 
empire, 


Such has but too apparently been the 
ill- judged policy of this kingdom, with 
reſpect to her colonies in America, which 
has at length brought this nation into a 
moſt ſingular, and critical ſituation ; 


a ſituation fo truly alarming, as demands 
the 


LY 
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| the wiſeſt and fulleſt deliberations of para 
i - liament, as well as the moſt vigorous 
| exertion of the powers of government 
4 to ſave the laſt remains of Britiſh Power 
i in North America. 
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